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The Unemployment Census 


Great skepticism has been expressed as to whether the 
census of unemployment recently authorized by Congress 
will be worth the trouble and expense. Some fear that it 
will not be complete and accurate and that the figures 
obtained will be misinterpreted. These attitudes are based 
chiefly on disapproval of the methods suggested for tak- 
ing the census. 

The law does not provide for a census of the employed 
as well as the unemployed and the President has been 
given power merely to designate a method for registering 
the unemployed. He and his advisers have decided to have 
it done through the post offices rather than by the regular 
election machinery. The blanks will be distributed Novem- 
ber 16 and 17 by the 80,000 mail carriers. Everybody 
who is unemployed, partly employed, and able to work 
and seeking work will be asked to register. It is expected 
that blanks will go to all the 31,000,000 families in the 
United States. The mail carriers will deliver blanks to 
tourist camps, trailer enclosures, and to squatters’ huts 
on the edge of cities in an effort to include as many 
transients as possible in the census. 

The blanks will call for the name, address, age, color, 
race, and sex, information as to kind and extent of em- 
ployment, if any, during the past 12 months; the nature 
of the trade or skill pursued; the number of employed 
and dependent workers in each family; and the amount 
of “individual total income, cash and other, last week,” 
not including receipts from relief, W.P.A., N.Y.A,, 
C.C.C. or other emergency work. The registrants will be 
asked to mail the blanks before midnight November 20 
and no postage will be needed. In areas where the illiteracy 
rate is high special officers will be set up to help regis- 
trants. Interpreters will be furnished to help foreign 
language groups. 

A wide campaign of publicity will be carried on to urge 
the unemployed and part-time employed to register. A 
personal appeal from President Roosevelt for “the facts” 
so that he can “use them for the benefit of all who need 
and want work” will be printed on each blank. Mayor 
LaGuardia of New York City, as President of the United 
States Conference of Mayors, has asked all mayors to 
issue a proclamation informing their communities of the 
purpose of the census. Each mayor is asked to appoint 
a committee representative of important groups to develop 
through the press, radio, and public addresses information 
needed to insure a prompt response of the registrants. 
It is expected that the President will make an appeal over 
the radio. 
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are not to be 


The administrator of the census, Dr. Stuart A. Rice, has 
asked the newspaper editors who have been expressing 
doubts as to the value and feasibility of the census to be 
sparing of their attacks until it has been completed because 
such attacks might lead the unemployed to think that it 
will be useless to fill out the blanks. He concluded by 
saying “if we fail, or partially fail, we ask no quarter. 
Give us both barrels.” . 

It is expected that all returns will be in and the pre- 
liminary tabulation completed by December 1. The com- 
plete report must be ready by or before March 31, 1938. 
During the six weeks following November 20, the last 
mailing date for blanks, house-to-house canvasses will be 
made in typical cities, towns, and counties in various parts 
of the country to discover any percentage of error indi- 
cated by the replies on the blanks. Further checks can 
be made through information already in the hands of the 
W.P.A., the U. S. Employment Service, and the Social 
Security Board. Another check against inaccuracy can 
be supplied by the mail carriers who know their routes 
and who will be counted on to know approximately how 
many persons reside at each address. The margin of 
error determined by these checks is expected to give a close 
indication of what the census really shows. 


The resolution for a census as originally introduced in 
the Senate called for a count of the employed as well as 
the unemployed. But the Senate in the belief that it was 
effecting economy struck out the word “employed,” al- 
though a count of the employed is considered by experts 
to be essential as furnishing collateral data in an accurate 
measure of unemployment. The two kinds of data would 
provide a baseline for periodic revision and correction. 
Only time will tell how useful the current project will be. 
The need for full public cooperation is obvious. 


Deaths Among the Poor 


In an address before the American Public Health As- 
sociation on October 5, 1937, Josephine Roche, Assistant 
Secretary of the Treasury in charge of the Public Health 
Service, presented the results of a survey which shows 
the effect of poverty on the death rate of the low income 
groups compared to the higher income groups. 

She pointed out that 50 years ago 94 per cent of all 
mortality from disease was from acute illness, chiefly in- 
fections, while today 75 per cent of all mortality from 
disease is from chronic illness. Also, ten diseases ac- 
count for three out of four deaths and they strike “most 
often and hardest” in the homes of the poor. 
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“Listed according to the death rates which they are 
responsible for, they are: Heart disease, cancer, pneu- 
monia and influenza, cerebral hemorrhage, nephritis, tu- 
berculosis, diabetes, diarrhea and enteritis, appendicitis 
and syphilis.” 

Furthermore “from seven of those ten diseases—all but 
cerebral hemorrhage, diabetes and appendicitis—the death 
rates mount steadily as income goes down. The death 
rate from respiratory tuberculosis is seven times as great 
among unskilled workers as among professional workers ; 
it is three times as great among the skilled as among the 
_ professional. Pneumonia kills three and one-half times 
more unskilled workers than professional; death rates 
from diarrhea and syphilis are twice as high for the un- 
skilled as for the professional ; cancer’s toll of the unskilled 
worker is fifty per cent higher than of the professional. 
The death rate from all causes is more than twice as high 
for the unskilled worker as for the professional.” 


Over 20 years ago the Children’s Bureau found that 
the death rate of babies of the poor was notably higher 
than of those in comfortable circumstances. Although 
efforts of infant welfare services have resulted in a marked 
reduction in the infant mortality rate during the last dec- 
ade, “large areas still exist in which the mortality of 
infants of the poor is of the order of rates observed over 
20 years ago.” 

It is significant that “the causes of infant deaths which 
have showed the greatest decreases in the past 40 years 
are the ones which show the largest excess in infant 
mortality among the low income group. The diseases 
which kill the babies of the poor in greatest excess are 
the very ones in which greatest general decrease in in- 
fant mortality has taken place. To quote the findings of 
a most recent study, infants in families with an annual 
income of less than $500 died at a rate of 168 per 1,000 
live births, as contrasted with 30 per 1,000 in families 
with incomes of $3,000 or more. Between these extremes 
the infant death rates declined regularly as income in- 
creased.” 

Prenatal care reduces maternal as well as infant mor- 
tality. “But at present only 30 to 35 per cent of women 
from low income families receive adequate prenatal care, 
in contrast with 80 to 85 per cent in the higher income 
brackets.” 

Because the general death rate for the nation has been 
slightly less during recent years some people inferred that 
“depression was good for the health.” But studies of the 
U. S. Public Health Service and of the Milbank Fund 
showed that “the downward trend of mortality rates for 
the prosperous elements of the population masked the 
conditions among the unemployed and the lower income 
groups. It was found that while the death rate during 
the period 1929-1932 declined in families with full-time 
employed wage earners, it increased 20 per cent in fam- 
ilies with no employed members or only part-time wage 
earners.” 

It should be kept in mind too that “for every case of 
sickness resulting in death there are from 50 to 100 cases 
which do not result fatally. Disabling disease, with its 
long drawn out suffering and misery, its day-to-day hope- 
lessness, the want and denials which families undergo as 
a consequence, exact as cruelly excessive a toll as death 
in the homes of the poor.” 

The expectancy of life (that is, for a new-born child) 
has increased on the average from about 40 years in 1870 
to 60 years in 1935, a gain largely due to the prevention 


and control of communicable diseases by modern pre- 
ventive medicine. But it has been found that the causes 
of chronic illnesses and disabilities intimately associated 
with the economic and social status and habits of the 
people need study and control. The preliminary data from 
a recent survey covering 750,000 families, or 3,500,000 
individuals, show that “disabling illness among persons 
on relief is 68 per cent higher than among those in 
families with an annual income of $3,000 or over; that 
the unemployed have twice the disabling illness that the 
employed have; that Works Progress Administration 
workers have a disabling illness rate of 40 per cent above 
that of other employed persons ; that one in every 20 heads 
of families on relief is unemployed because of disability, 
while only one in 250 heads of families in the higher in- 
come groups is unemployed because of disability.” 

The survey also shows that “only 67 per cent of the 
cases of disabling illness among relief persons received 
medical attendance exclusive of hospital care, compared 
with a figure of 80 per cent for those with a family in- 
come of $3,000 and over. The average medical services 
per case of disabling illness were about 50 per cent higher 
in the highest income group than among persons on relief. 
Bedside nursing care in the home was given to less than 
one per cent of the disabling illnesses among persons on 
relief ; the proportion so attended in the group with family 
income of $3,000 and over was ten per cent. 


Furthermore, “between 40 and 50 millions of our pop- 
ulation are found in families with an annual income of 
less than $1,000. Upwards of fifteen millions of the group 
with family income under $1,000 are found in rural areas 
which have special need for basic public health services, 
additional medical and nursing personnel, and hospital 
facilities. An additional group of some 50 millions of per- 
sons with family income between $1,000 and $2,000 re- 
quires public aid in the medical care of certain illnesses 
in which treatment is extremely costly because of their 
long duration or their demand for ‘specific facilities for 
diagnosis or care.” 


These facts bring out with startling clearness the human 
welfare aspect of current efforts on the part of the national 
government to raise the level of life for the underprivileged 
portion of the population. This aspect of the problem 
is manifestly the basic one from a spiritual point of view, 
but it is commonly obscured in political and economic 
controversy. 


The Tampa Floggers Acquitted 


The policemen of Tampa, Florida, who were being tried 
for second degree murder in connection with the flogging 
of Joseph Shoemaker in November, 1935, which resulted 
in his death, were acquitted on October 14. The judge 
directed the jury to acquit on the ground that the State 
had not proved “the actual or constructive presence” at 
the flogging of those on trial. 


Dr. Samuel A. Rogers, Eugene F. Paulnot and Shoe- 
maker were organizers for the Modern Democrats, a po- 
litical organization opposed to the two principal political 
factions in Tampa. They were arrested and taken to the 
police station. A witness for the State testified that a 
policeman hit Shoemaker on the head with the butt of 
a gun before he was pushed into a car and taken out of 
town where he was flogged. The judge ruled out the 
testimony on the ground that the indictment stipulated 
injuries on “the body and limbs” of Shoemaker and that 
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the head was not part of the body. Paulnot and others 
identified the policemen who took him from the police 
station, pushed him into a waiting car and forcibly de- 
tained him while he was taken to where he was flogged, 
tarred and feathered. 

Last year five of the defendants were tried on a charge 
of kidnapping Paulnot, the jury convicted them and they 
were sentenced to four years in prison. Last July the 
State Supreme Court reversed their conviction and ordered 
a new trial on the ground that, while the State had 
dropped the first count of the indictment relating to con- 
spiracy to kidnap, the trial judge had admitted evidence 
bearing on that charge. 

In the recent trial the judge on a plea of the defense 
that the defendants were being placed in double jeopardy 
excluded all evidence presented at the previous trial. In 
some states the courts are limited by statute in their power 
to instruct juries to acquit. In many states, however, they 
are governed only by common law rules which the courts 
themselves have devised. 

Governor Frederick P. Cone of Florida in an interview 
with a group of liberals in New York on October 21 said, 
as quoted in the New York Times on the following day: 
“You go down there and violate the state laws and you'll 
be punished. You go down there advocating the over- 
throw of the American government and you'll be rode 
out on a rail. As long as you obey the law and order 
you'll get our protection. But I think that a man ought 
to be hung on a tree if he advocates overthrow of govern- 
ment.” 

On the face of it this was plainly advocacy of lynching 
in the circumstances the Governor described. 

The remarks of the Governor followed a statement read 
to him by James Myers, industrial secretary of the Fed- 
eral Council of Churches in which he said: “Following 
the floggings at Tampa the Executive Committee of the 
Federal .Council of the Churches of Christ in America, 
an organization including twenty-three denominations, is- 
sued a statement on Trends to Violence and the Suppres- 
sion of Freedom, in which they referred to ‘brutal out- 
rages such as that which recently disgraced the city of 
Tampa.’ The Tampa ministers also held a public service 
of penitence. Yet, after two years, justice has not been 
done by the Florida authorities in these cases. The situa- 
tion is one of national concern and constitutes a serious 
threat to the very ideals of American government.” 


The Railway Wage Settiements 


The threat of a nation-wide railway strike, averted by 
the Railway Mediation Board, makes timely a review of 
the status of railway employes. 

The classes of workers engaged in other work than 
train operation asked recently for an increase of 20 cents 
an hour. The railroads estimated that such an increase 
would add $400,000,000 annually to the wage bill of the 
750,000 workers involved. The intervention of the Rail- 
way Mediation Board resulted in a compromise on August 
4, under which the workers received an increase of five 
cents an hour, which is estimated to have added $98,000,- 
000 to the wage bill. Many of these workers are among 
the lowest paid, with annual earnings in 1936 ranging 
between $648 and $890, a fact which doubtless weighed 


heavily in obtaining any increase at all. 


When the train operatives, (the engineers, firemen, 
brakemen, switchmen and conductors) comprising about 
250,000 workers, asked for a 20 per cent increase in wages 
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the railway executives declared it would add $116,000,000 
annually to operating costs and that “the railroads cannot 
absorb further wage increases” because the competition 
of other means of transportation has reduced their rev- 
enues. 

In 1936 the average yearly earnings of all railway 
employes was $1,550; for all employes except principal 
salaried groups, $1,475; for clerks and stenographers, 
$1,635; for track and roadway section laborers, $648; 
for maintenance-of-way laborers other than track and 
roadway, $692; for carmen (maintenance of equipment) 
$1,678; for electrical workers, $1,849; for machinists, 
$1,816; for skilled-trades helpers, $1,268; for laborers on 
maintenance of equipment, $889; for station agents, 
$1,805 ; for handlers of freight, baggage, mail and express, 
$890; for employes connected with communication and 
control of train movements, $1,760; for employes connected 
with bridges and crossings, $828; for yard train and en- 
gine crews, $1,955; for road passenger employes, $2,520; 
and for road freight employes, $2,210.1 

Although competition of other transportation facilities 
may have reduced the business of the railroads, their net 
operating income in 1936 increased 33% per cent over 
1935, owing principally to an increase of about 15 per 
cent in their freight traffic. For the first seven months 
of 1937 the net operating income increased 19.4 per cent 
over the corresponding period of 1936. This is character- 
istic of the railway business. When revenues are large 
enough to meet overhead and other costs an increase in 
traffic results in a rapid increase in net income. Since 
interest on bonds is considered a part of costs an increase 
in net income means a rapid increase of income belong- 
ing to stockholders. 

A recent study made by Dr. Irving Bussing, economist 
for the Savings Bank Trust Company, (New York Times, 
August 2) shows that the financial difficulties of the 
railroads may be attributed not only to competition but 
to their financial structure and their failure to reduce 
their debts in periods when earnings made such amortiza- 
tion possible. He points out that in the United States only 
38 per cent of the capitalization of railroads is represented 
by stock while in Great Britain 71.3 per cent is stock and 
28.7 per cent is bonds. He suggests that “this situation 
may go a long way toward explaining why financial fail- 
ure is practically unknown among British railroads whereas 
almost every American road has been reorganized at least 
once as a result of financial failure ; and in 1935, 82 Amer- 
ican carriers, comprising 32 per cent of total railway 
mileage, were in receivership or bankruptcy.” He has 
established a formula which provides for an annual de- 
duction from net earnings to reduce debts, a vital matter 
for savings banks and insurance companies which are 
heavy investors in railroad bonds. 

In short, the financial history of railroads indicates that 
the stockholders have reaped a harvest in earnings when 
they were large, and when the railroads could not pay 
interest on their bonds the bondholders have been let down. 
This greatly affected the financial security of investment 
institutions. 

Last autumn the Interstate Commerce Commission re- 
fused to extend beyond December 31, 1936, the emergency 
surcharges on freight granted in April, 1935. The rail- 
roads wanted them made permanent but shippers and the 
Commission insisted that lower freight rates and revision 
of the rate structure on many railroads might well in- 


1 Monthly Labor Review, July, 1937, pp. 96-98. 
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crease the volume of traffic and increase earnings, the re- 
sult actually obtained when passenger rates were reduced. 
The Commission also reminded the railroads of its reports 
on “the necessity for elimination of competitive waste and 
a greater degree of cooperation between the carriers.” The 
Commission declared that the only response of the rail- 
roads to these suggestions was to propose the continuance 
of the emergency charges indefinitely. 

Although freight loadings and revenues increased for 
the first eight months of 1937 over the same period for 
1936, the executives did not think that the railroads were 
doing as well as they should and they claimed that the 
‘ prices they have to pay for railway equipment, materials 
and fuel had increased about 12 per cent during the last 
year. Thus they balked at taking on any more of an in- 
crease in wages than they were obliged to. 

On the other hand the employes have data available ? 
which show that productivity in terms of average output 
per man-hour worked in 1936 was 32.8 per cent greater 
than in 1926 and 80.9 per cent greater than in 1916. The 
number of employes, excluding principal salaried workers, 
reached the peak of 2,004,277 in 1920. By 1926 the num- 
ber had fallen to 1,757,298 although revenue traffic was 
somewhat greater than in 1920. By 1933 the number had 
- declined to 945,665 and by 1936 had increased with busi- 
ness revival only 101,053, bringing the total to 1,046,718. 
In 1936 the total man-hours worked was 51.5 per cent 
lower than in 1916 and 44.2 per cent lower than in 1926. 
The number of revenue-traffic units in 1936 was 12.2 per 
cent less than in 1916 and 25.9 per cent less than in 1926. 

Furthermore, as has been pointed out, “the rise in 
labor productivity, in terms of revenue traffic, was ac- 
companied by a decline in labor cost per unit of output. 
Between 1926 and 1936, the man-hour output . . . of all 
employes except principal salaried groups increased 31.4 
per cent. Labor cost per unit of output in 1936 was 17.6 
per cent less than in 1926.”* The greater productivity 
per employe at less cost per unit of output has resulted 
from technological changes within the railroad industry and 
within industries from which the railroads buy as well 
as from managerial policies and labor efficiency. 

Doubtless the fact that the workers, by greater pro- 
ductivity per man-hour at less cost per unit of output, 
contribute to the success of the railroads encourages them 
to make insistent demands for a greater share in railroad 
earnings as they increase. When the train operatives 
failed to negotiate a wage increase they took a strike vote 
which indicated that 97 per cent were ready to strike to 
obtain concessions. At this point the Railroad Mediation 
Board intervened and both parties indicated that they 
welcomed its efforts to effect a compromise. 

From August 28 to October 3 Dr. William Leiserson, 
chairman of the Board, devoted his efforts to effect a 
compromise. On October 3 it was announced that retro- 
active to October 1 the train operatives would receive an 
increase of 44 cents a day which it is estimated will in- 
crease their total wages $35,000,000 annually, or about 
6.6 per cent over their previous earnings. 

Dr. Leiserson said: “The spirit in which the two sides 
to the controversy receded from their original positions as 
facts were developed was the biggest factor in the settle- 
ment. They are to be congratulated on following the 


2 Ibid., pp. 78-92. 
8 Ibid., pp. 85-86. 


orderly process set up in the Railway Labor Act instead 
of engaging in strike talk and setting strike dates, which 
would have had an upsetting effect on an already troubled 
business situation.” 

H. A. Enochs, chairman of the railway executive group 
which negotiated the agreement declared that “This whole 
matter has been highly educational to the carriers as well 
as to the men. Our railroads are meeting intense com- 
petition of a type never before encountered. I feel that 
this agreement will strengthen the industry and the rela- 
tionship between carriers and employes; also that it will 
be in the interest of the public. 

“Our employes have had revealed to them facts they 
knew only superficially in the past, and I believe they will 
give us in the future, as a result of the conferences and 
the conclusions reached, an even greater measure of co- 
operation, loyalty and good-will.” 

The shipping public will, of course, contribute to this 
settlement, since the Interstate Commerce Commission on 
October 22 granted an increase in freight rates on speci- 
fied commodities which, it is estimated, will increase 
revenues by 47 millions a year. 


Farm Mortgage Payments 


The Farm Credit Administration wrote “paid in full” 
on 25,113 farmers’ mortgages during the twelve months 
ended September 1. This was an increase of more than 
60 per cent over the preceding twelve months, Governor 
W. I. Myers recently stated. 

The amount of such payments in the twelve months to 
September 1 was $44,715,769, of which $26,402,611 rep- 
resented first mortgage loans paid in full by 11,925 fed- 
eral land bank borrowers and $18,313,158 by 13,188 farm- 
ers with Lank Bank Commissioner loans. 

“All Commissioner loans were made since May, 1933, 
many of them on second mortgage security to farmers who 
faced foreclosure at that time,” Governor Myers said. 
“Since then a total of 25,422 farmers have paid off their 
Commissioner loans in full, representing a total amount of 
approximately $36,200,000. More than half these pay- 
ments were made during the past twelve months.” 

“In addition to loans paid in full, there is a steady up- 
ward trend in payment.of principal installments. In spite 
of extension and deferment privileges, the majority of 
federal land bank borrowers have persistently shown their 
determination to get out of debt by meeting their interest 
and principal installments regularly and promptly.” 

Farmers paid $39,213,091 of regular principal install- 
ments and special payments on federal land bank loans 
during the recent twelve-month period, which was 83.2 
per cent of the amount of principal that would ordinarily 
have matured. Such payments in the preceding twelve 
months amounted to $28,875,033, which was 63.7 per cent 
of the amount due. 

“Farmers’ principal payments on Land Bank Commis- 
sioner loans in the twelve months to September 1 were 
more than twice the amount due and more than twice the 
amount collected in the preceding twelve months.” Such 
principal payments — not counting loans paid in full — 
amounted to $21,462,621 for the recent period, as com- 
pared with $9,414,718 for the corresponding period one 
year earlier. Principal maturities on Land Bank Com- 
missioner loans for the twelve months to September 1 
were $9,907,622. 


(Printed in U. S. A.) 
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